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'BYTES OF SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 

From an administrative vicw*point three t\’pcs of schools for tlie 
deaf are included in this chapter; First, those controlled and sup- 
ported by the State; second, tho§e controlled ami financed by private 
oi^anizations; and, tliinl, thclsc^pcrated as a part of the city public 
school sj^tems. This latter type is referred to herein as city day 
schools, since children attend them during school hours generally and 
are not housed in dormitories as is usually the case in State and pri- 
vate institutions. These three types of schools are kept separate 
and distinct throughout the chapter. All States, except Delaware, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Wyoming Imve State 
schools for the^deaf. Some of the schools in \ [^ssa chujptte, New 
York, and Pennsylvania included witli the are only 

seraipuhlic, i. e., they are partly controlled by jirivate organizations 
but serve as State institutions, receiving pupils at public expense. 
Some of those schools adroit^ pupils at public expense from other 
States than the one in which the school is located. 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 

iUlogrther, 13 dual State schools arc included in this report. The 
Florida State School for the Deaf aikl Blind (both white and colored 
departments), St. Augustine, and the Virginia State School for Col- 
ored Deaf and Blind, Newport News, did not report. iVltogether, 
there are 15 dual schools in 14 aifferent States. South Carolina and 
Virginia each provide two dual schools, one for white and the other 
for colored youth. In Florida, white and colored pupils arc taught 
in different departmeats'of the same school. Dual schools are limited 
to State institutions. For a more detailed discussion of this typo of 
school, see the chapter on scBools for the blind. i 
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SCHOOLS NOT HEPORTING. 

In addition to the two dual schools mentioned above, fivb^^other 
Schools for the deaf did not report in 1918. They are given here so 
that* this publication may form a complete directory of such schools 
through()ut the United States: 

St* Joeeph’fl Deaf-Mute Institute, St. I.ouis, Mo. 

The Davidson School of Individual Instruction. Tamworth, N. II. 

New Mexico Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Santa Fc, N. Mox. 

Reno Margulies School for the Deaf. New York, N. V. 


Racine Day School for tho 

Df*af, Racine.' Wi?. 
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Taiilk 1 . — linilw of Statistics of all schools for the deaf. 1900 to (jontinuod. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

As ^’ill be observed in figure l,.tho total numior of schools report- 
ing in 1918 was 155r Of this number, 68 are State or semi-Slate 
institutions, 69 are city day schools, and 18 are private schools. 
highest number of schools reporting in any year was in 1916, when 
*159 reports were received. Tlje decrease this year is«due to t^ie 
failure of a few schools to report and not to an actual decrease in the 
total number Of schools throughout the United Stat^. The number 
of State and private schools for the deaf since i 900 has remained 
practically the samel The increase in the number of such schooli ' 
has bj^n due. very largely to the formation of city day-school classes , ; . 
for the deaf. The number has increased from 41 m 1900 to 7 I in 1916^ 
and 'to. 69 in 1918. The nuiiiber of private schools w^ about the 
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same in 10 IS as it was in 1^00. At no time within this period did 
the numhcr cxcocil 20. The number of State schools increases' 
slowly but steadily. It is evid;gnt that the drop in the. total curve 
in %«re 1 from 1007 to 1911 is due to the failure of a number of city 
day schools to report, since a corresponding syiu’hrbnous fluctuation 
is observed in the ^Mong-dash” ourvo re])rosenting these schools and 
classes as is shown in the “total" curve. The number of schools 
reporting has jx marked influence on the summarizotl data. For 
example, note Uie corresponding drops in 1908 in (iguro 1, repro- 



of instnictors; and in figure 3, rqiresenting the\iumbec*of pupils. 
Tb^ deviatio|^from the line of tendency jn any year is d\jo more « 
generally to incJhnpleteness of reports than to an other single factor. 
A t^cr condition would be presented if lines should be drawn con- 
necting only the highest points in the figures- , 

INSTRUCTORS. 



Since 1900 the of mltructdfs m schools forHhe dwrf has 

cent, as shown m figure 2. 
praoticaUy 
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the correspond iii[^ increase being from iiGG to 410 within this period 
of 18 years. The greater proportion of the Liicroaso has been in the 
number of women teachers. In.dOOO there were 818 and in 1918 
1,411 women teachers in schools for ilie'deaf. The increase wdtliin 
s^liis period has been over 72 per cent. 

The teaching ^‘load” in these schools has lessened within the 
period under consideration. In 1000 the average number of puj)ik 
per teacher was 9.8. In 1018 the corresponding average was only 
7.9. These figures indicate that tlie teaching “load” has been 
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decreased about 15 per cent within a period of 18 years. This means 
that teachers have greater opportunity for giving individual instruc- 
tion. It is an index of increasing efficiency. 

The numher of pupils per teacher is largest in city day-scliool 
classes and smallest in ’private schools. The average number of 
pupils per teacher in the 'former in 1918 was 7.7 and in the latter 5.2. 
The corresponding average in State schools is 8.2g(^ It is evident, 
therefore, that larger numbers of pupils are taught by a teacher in 
State schools for the deajf than in city or private institutions. More 
individual attention is evidently given to ptipils in private than in 
either State or oity.schools. 
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PUPILS. 

A rather unc^^^cted situation is revealed by figure 3. A very 
large proportion of the pupils in schools for the deaf is found in 
State institutions; of the 14,442 pupils reported in 11,316, or 78 
per cent, were enrolled in State institutions; in 1900 the corresponding 
ratio was 89 per cent. While the actual number of pupils in State 
institutions has steadily increased, these schools are enrolling a smaller 
and smaller proportion of all such pupils. The reason is found in the 
increasing importance of city day school classes for the deaf. The 
enrollment in these classes has increased from 749 in 1900 to 2,482 in 
1918. It has increased 231 per cent within this period. The num-' 
her of pupils enrolied in private schools', not serving as State institu- 
tions, has not materially increased within, this period. The very 
r^id rise in the upper ciltve in figure 3.doee not in,dicate that the num- 
ber of deaf persons in the population has increased so rapidly, but 
that a greater interest is manifested by States and cities in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and consequently that a greater proportion of deaf 
persons are enrolled in school, ^ 


}y' aj^er 


enrollment by grades. 

By^^cmhling the data on enrollment by grade-groups found in 
the ^nfninary tables the folli)wing distribution is obiained: 

Enroll mmt by yradcs. 
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This summary does not include the total enrollment in all §choola 
for the deaf, since several schools tlid not make a complete distribu- 
tion of thoir total enrollment. The percentage# in the last#olunm 
show very accurately, however, the relative proportion of pupils in 
the .Aiiffarent grade-groups. Over one-half of the enrollment is found 
in grades 1 to 4, inclusive. Less than one-twentieth of it is found in 
high-s^ol grades, about ono-ninth in kindergartens, and over one- 
. fourthrSi^rades ^ to 8^ inclusive. City schools have relatively small 
percenUges of deal pupil3:ift kindergartens and in high schools^ Pri- 
% schools have i^atr^ly a high percentage of pypijs in klnder- 
' _ bu the average percentage in hith schools, j 

“• , - .4' .i-t. ‘ 
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GRADUATES. 

Prior to 1911 the blank on which the statistics were collected did > 
not specify that only graduates from secondary schools' should he 
reported. Consequently, many schools reported the number com- 
pljtmg tlio elementary as well as the secondary course as shown in 
Table 1. Since 1911 a more stable increase in the number graduating 
ftom secondary schools is'shown, as will "be. noted in figure 4. Prur- 
^ tically all graduate/ are found in State institutions, inditating that . 
city boards of' education have not generally provided secoiidar'y' 
schools for deaf children. In fact only fiv^ cities reported pupils iiy- 
high-school grades. The reports show that 28 State institutions have 
548 pupils enrolled in high-school class(». Altogether, there are en- 
jollod in high-schoohclasses of five city schools for the deaf only IK) 
pupils, and in four private schools only 22 pupils. Of those numbers, 
206, 5, aqfd 3 pupils graduated from State, city, and pdvataschools, 
respectively. The number of graduates from city and pri^te scc- 
. ondary schools for . the deaf has been almost negligible, as shown in 
figure 4. 

PUPILS TAUGHT SPEECH. 


The following table shows the number of pupils in each type of 
school who were taught speech during the year. 


Pupils taugJU speech. 
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Of. the 14,442 pupils'oarpHod in schools for the deaf, 10,757, or 74 
per cent, were taiight speech during the year. In all thrM types of 
schools combined, 9;699 pupils were taught by the oral nffthod, i. c., 
they w’ere taught to speak and to understand the speech of others by 
' lipi reading or speech reading. Only 436 pupils were tatfght by the 
auricular method, which consists in attempting io improre the hearing 
of those not absolutely deaif. ' ' 

* VOLUMES IN UBRARIES. ♦ . > 

As shown in Tables 5, 8, and 11, the total number of volumes in the 
UbrarieSrtf schools for the deaf is l‘44,281 volumes in State institu- 
tions, 2,235 volumes in private schools, and .7,153 volumes in city day 
t sehooki. In the case of three dual State schools the ttumher of vol- 
given in the detailed tahl^ includes the number of volumes ■ 
iti ink) in schools for the blind, On the other hand, the 
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4 . ' 


library in anofhc'r school of this type has been reported with schools 
. for the blind. The total number of volumes reported in all schools 
for the deaf is 153,659, or an average of 1,652 volumes per school re- 
porting this information. This average in State institutions is 2,531 
volumes; in private schools, onlj' 318 volumes; and in city day schools, 
247 volumes. It should be ■remembered, however, that other libraries 
are also accessible to children enrolled in city schools for the deaf, 
"^e library facilities in private schools are not nearly so adequate as 
those in State institutions. 

VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 

The following summary shows the number of schools reporting and 
the valuation of the property reported for each tvpe of school rep- 
resented: " ^ 

Property. 
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21.686,572 

538.091 

516,015 
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22,740. 678 


Only 5 State schools did nqt report the value of buildings and 
grounds, and 15 did not give the value of apparatus, etc. Assuming 
tlj^t each State school not reporting had the same average value of 
property as thosejejorting, viz, $289,948 for buildings and grounds 
and $29,839 fo^^^paratus, etc., the total value of the former for the 
68 institution^represented in this report would be $.19,716,494 and of 
the latter $2,029,056. In the case of dual State schools, the valuation 
of property .jhas been prorated between schools for the blind and deaf 
in proportion to the enrollment in each. The total valuation of prop^ 
erty in private schools and in city day schools can not be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy, sin^e so few schools of each type repor- 
ted this information. In ilhe case of city schools for the deaf, a part 
of the rogular public sehool buildings is often used as dassnroms for 
the deaf. ■ Consequently few of these schools could supply the data 
desired, - 

^Altogether, 13. schools reported a total endowment of $1,934,166% 
] greater part of this belongs to State or semi-State schools.- 
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■ A good index as to how well a State provides for its deaf is found in 
the valuation of property for each one enrolled in fts schools for the 
deaf. A great variation obtains in this respect, as will be noted from 
figure 6. The District of Columbia, ranking highest, has an uveraf^e 
per capita of S6,296; whUe West Virginia, ranking lowest, has i?n 
kverage per capita value 'of only $402. Arizona, with a per capita of 
\ 8132, rents the buildings used by its school for the deaf. The avern<'o 

per capita for the United States is $1,791 for State or semi-Statc instl- 
' tations and $1,218 for private schools. California and the District of 
Columbia seem to -form a separate class in the investments which they 
have made for deaf pupils. The next highest State, Indiana, has onlV 
about three-fifths the per capita value shown for California an<l only 
about one-half that shown for the District of Columbia. Little infor- 
, mation would be derived from attempting to show the per capita value 
of property in city schools for the deaf, since so few cities reiwrt the 
valuation of property. 

RECEIPTS. 

The receipts of city day schools for the deaf are inseparably bound 
up with the total receipts of city public schools. So few citv schools 
for the deaf- reported receipts that it was not thought advisable to 
tabulate the returns. 




AviounU received from the varioxu murcof fox' State and private schools. 



Amount 

reported. 

Per coni 
of totei. 
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1 .K mount 
j rri>orted. 

Tor cent 
of total . 

From Staid, city, or county . . . 

From private bcnebctlons 

FTom prodnotive endowment fund. 
From other sources . 

$3,420,S87 

lO.SOO 

171,121 

206,625 

80.6 

.5 

4.5 

6.4 

100.0 

.$6.82s 

•11.851 

4.310 

34.867 

87.886 

87.886 

7.8 

17.6 
4.2 

32.7 
100.0 

Total amount distributed 

TotoIamooDt 


— 



Amount f<>r State | 
schools (W schools I schools (X schools 
repcH'Ung). 


“ Amount for private 
i I schools (•< schools 
rc|)orting). 


‘ PoVt ol this amount was not Itomltcd u to source. 

In State schools almost 90 per cont* of, the revenue comes from 
public sources, and in private schools over half the revenue comes 
from private benefactions and productive funds. In private schools 
almost 40 per cent comes from other sources, most of it presumably 
from tuition foes. In State or semi-State schools only 6 per cent of 
the revenue comes from private benefactions or producti /e endow- 
ment. 

Only 69 St§te schools reported receipts, the total being 84,494,484, 
or an average of 876,177 per school. If each of tho 9 State schools 
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not reporting receipts received the same average amount, tlie total 
receipts for State schools would be $5,180,077. This estimate for 
State schools does not take into account the 3 State schools whicl\ 
submitted no report whatever. Not even a gross estimate is possibre 
in case t>f private schools, since only 8 out of 18 reported their receipts. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Altogetiier 61 State schools for the deaf reported expeiiditures, the 
aggregate amount reported being $4,292,789, or an average of $70,378 
per school. If the other 8 State schools not reporting incurred the 
same average expenses, the total amount spent by "the 68’State schools 
reporting in 1918 would be $4,855,822, which is almost as much as 
the estimated total receipts for the same schools, viz, $5,180,077. 
The total amount spent by the 8 private schools reporting was 
$102,990, or an average of $12,874 per school. The unusual amount 
of $42,682 spenttor buildings by one private institution has materially 
increased this average. Omittbg tliis one relatively large school 
from consideration, the average expenditure ip the other 7 schools 
is only $5,525. ^ 

Ointribution of expenditures in State and private schools. 


Kxpenditurps. * c 

Amonni 
spent by 
Ktato 
schools. 

Fereenl 
of toluh ' 

Amount 
spent by 
private 
schools. 

I’w cent 
of total. 

For Imlldingsaml Ia.iting iniprovonicnts 

1.207.945 
2. 430. .VIO 

• 10.6 
30.6 i 
^"1.8 1 

5.**0.as9 
ao. 1T3 
' 3273H 

48.0 

lO A 

For teachers’ salaries, books, ptc . . 

For other salaries and other current exiKnses.. . 

iV* 0 
ft 


Oa . n 

Total amount dlstrUmtcd: 

4.130.5CO 

1 

100.0 i 

._J 

102,990 


. 1 

100 0 


In Stnte schools nbout ono-tenth of the total expenditures are made 
for outlays. In private schools the expenditures for the same purpose 
were unusual in 1918. In State schools about threc<-tenths of the 
expense is incurred for instruction. In both types of schools the 
expenditures made for “other salaries and other current expenses” 
are about double the amount spent for teachers’ salaries, books, etc., 
i. o', for instruction. Presumably, the greater portion of this largo 
group of expenditures is incurred because pupils are hbused and 
boarded in the school dormitories. ' 

Only 49 city day schools for the deaf reported their ox^nditures. 
Usually, financial accoimts for such schools are hot kept by the 
teacher or principal, but by the superintendent or the board of educa- 
tion. Table 17 shows the amount spent by each of the 49 citiea 
reporting. The total amount spent for all purposes was $294,052, 
or an average cost of $l96 per, pupil enrolled. Atwuming that this 
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average applies to all pupils enrolled in such schools, viz, 2,482 pupils, 
the total cost of maintaiiiiug all city day schools for the deaf would 
be 1483,900. The total amount spent for instruction, usually for 
teachers' salaries, was S2 15,330, or an average of SI, 080 per teacher, 
This average represents rather accurately the average salaries of 
teachers in city day schools for the deaf. It may be slightly too 
high, since it includes both the salary of the teaclier and other ex- 
penses of instruction, such as books, pencils, paper, etc. In many 
instances the round numbers given in Table 17 indicate that only 
the teachers’ salaries were reported under this item of expenditure 
(column 4). 

The per capita expenditures in scliools for the deaf is slu>wn grapiii- 
cally by States in figure 6. Montana ranks highest both in the Uitul 
cxpense^'incurred, ? 1,734, and in the amount spent for current ex- 
penses, SI, 178. The District of Columbia ranks second, with a per 
capita current expense of S713. Texas had the smallest per capita for 
current expenses, S139. The average per capita for current expenses 
for the United States is 8358, and for outlays, $41. The correspond- 
■ ing averages for tlie United States for private schools^ are $238 and 
S225, respectively. 

The “open” portion of the bars represent per ca[>ita expemlitures 
for buildings and other lasting improvements. This item wiU vary 
considerably from yetir to year for the various States, and conse- 
ciucntly is hot considered in ranking the States. It is shown addition- 
ally to indicate the total per capita expense incurred by any State 
for the year considei*ed. Where -the open bar is long, the State 
represented evidently incurred an unusual expense for permanent 
improvements. In the case of dual schools the expenditures luive 
been prorated between deaf and blind schools in proportion to the 
number of pupils in each type of school. 
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Table 9. — S^imman/ of rrcfipis ajui erpmdihms of priiate schools for the deaf, 1917-lS, 


States. 
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TAm:K 10. — Summanj nf at at isHcft of instructorji onrf pvjiils in dtp ^/oi/-.sMooi clas$e$/or 

the (ira f, 1917-lS. 
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